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Discounting the Count 


COUNT used to be a man in charge of a count of 

500 persons to whom he was a sort of overlord. This 

is not true today because of altered political conditions. 

We still have Counts, but the Count business has changed 
somewhat. 


Business, of all kinds, has undergone something of a 
revolution. It was not so many years ago that pack ped- 
dlers were the sole distributors and transporters of many 
of the household articles of the day. Their legs set the 
limits for most distribution problems in those days. 


Modern transportation, progressive sales methods— 
and advertising—have broken the shackles of time. They 
make a speedy job of what used to take years. Through 
advertising many an article has been introduced simul- 
taneously in stores all over the country. 


Advertising today is the method used by business to 
tell you why you should have certain goods and how to 
identify those goods. The advertisements you find here 
are a truthful catalog of needed merchandise. 


Articles of all kinds and for all purposes are presented 
in a pleasant way through the medium of type and picture. 
The outstanding requirements of every member of the 
family are met by offers of good merchandise of proved 
value. 


Use the advertisements for guidance and you will be a 


constant gainer. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, Madison Avenue, No. 598, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Manager, Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 
Gordon Simpson, West Coast Representative, Wright-Callender Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Disarmament 



























December Early up, and shocked to 


find by the scales that I 
have gained five pounds 
since Thanksgiving, my intention 
having been to lose fifteen before 
New Year’s. I fear I am not the 
stuff of which hunger strikers are 
made. To a shop far up on 
the East Side to look at Bohemian 
china, and found there a brilliant ar- 
ray of gaily painted plates and mugs 
and whatnot, but a label on the bot- 
tom of each did caution me that they 
were not proof against acid, so I 
bought nothing. The dishes we have 
may not be Art, but they are harm- 
less. To luncheon at a publick 
with cozen Amy, and forasmuch as 
she was to pay the reckoning, I did 
order sole at ninety cents instead of 
medallion of guinea hen at two dol- 
lars, which I greatly preferred. . . In 
the evening to see “Merton of the 
Movies,” a splendid satire on our 
so-called eighth art, with Glenn 
Hunter’s performance as good as it 
could be. 


21st 


December To the bank to get green- 
22nd backs in suitable denomi- 
nations which I must pass 

out like an intoxicated seaman as 
Yuletide largesse. But Lord! the 
sailor in his cups is spared the sor- 
row of knowing what he is about, 
whereas I bitterly resent giving cur- 
rency to hitherto unseen servitors 
who spring up at me on Christmas 
Day like Jason’s army. . ~~. At 
cards this night in partnership with 
a Mr. Rathbun, a fanatic for rules 
but void of all card sense. He did 
mark aloud my slightest deviation 
from convention, even when it ad- 
vantaged us, until I was at some 


pains to hold my tongue. Finally 
when he berated me for making a 
bid out of book which had resulted 
in great gain for us, I did remark 
that I would rather be right than 
President, but not than go rubber. 
‘ To bed without looking at 
what Samuel is to give me for Christ- 
mas, albeit my servant Virgie told 
me three days ago where it is hid. 


December A mad stir all day, with 
23rd greeting cards and pack- 
ages arriving hourly. 
And I was glad in one instance of 
breaking my vow to open none of 
the parcels, for I did find that Lucy 
Beggs had sent me a fine silver bowl, 
whereupon I hastily substituted a 
choice strip of rare lace for the mod- 
est gift I had chosen for her. 
Sam home early with three messen- 
ger boys tagging him, and their 
freight consisted of naught but flasks 
and cocktayle shakers, he being un- 
able to think of anything else at the 
eleventh hour. Nor could I resist 
reminding him that a flask would be 
just the thing for Edwin Clark, 
whose lips have never touched liquor, 
whereupon he looked so pathetic that 
T led him to the assortment of gifts 
for men which I had provided against 
just such a contingency, and his de- 
light well repaid my pains to as- 
semble them. Methinks that I 
have thought of everyone, but Lord! 
experience has taught me that though 
I start my Christmas shopping in 
midsummer, I must needs raid the 
corner drug store at the last minute 
for emergency presents. . . . And so 
to bed, praying that I may be spared 
this year from homemade ribbon ef- 
fects and hand-painted tin. B. L. 


After the Ball 


Scene: The interior of a taxi-cab 
T1ME: 3:40 A. M. 
CHARACTERS: Two gentlemen and 
two ladies. 
First GENTLEMAN 
ISH the champagne ha 
lasted. 


SECOND GENTLEMAN 
So do I. Only had two quarts. 


FIRST LADY 
What a funny little woman she i 


SECOND LADY 
Isn’t she. But it was a good part: 


SECOND GENTLEMAN 
And everybody was there. 


FIRST LADY 
I never thought the Cuthberts wou 
come. 


FIRST GENTLEMAN 
Nor the Fitzbarbers. 


SECOND LADY 
Nor the Pembertons. 


First LADY 
Nor the Tinkersons. 


SECOND GENTLEMAN 
But they all did. 


FIRST LADY 
What an impossible person he is! 


First GENTLEMAN 
I took him for one of the waiters. 


SECOND GENTLEMAN 
I never even saw the fellow. 


SECOND LADY 
And she was trying to be so correct 


FIRST LADY 
The daughter looks perfectly hope 
less. 


SECOND GENTLEMAN 
Not a soul danced with her. 


SECOND LADY 
And what funny voices they all 
have! 


First GENTLEMAN 
How was it he made his money? 


SECOND GENTLEMAN 


Toothbrushes. 
FIRST LADY 
Didn’t she use to be a_ school- 
teacher ? 


SECOND LADY 
I think it was a governess. 


First GENTLEMAN 
Or a trained nurse. 


SECOND GENTLEMAN 
Good cigars, all right. Have one? 






\ 





















First GENTLEMAN 
No thanks. I took plenty of them 
myself, 


First LADY 
| only put in ten of those gold- 
tipped cigarettes. I’m so sorry my 
case doesn’t hold more. 


SECOND GENTLEMAN 
-e got a few extra if you'd like 
them. 

FirRsT GENTLEMAN 
hey’re giving another party next 
Thursday. 


SECOND LADY 
Of course, everybody's going. 


SECOND GENTLEMAN 
Let’s all go together. 


FIRST LADY 
Yes, let’s. 


FIRST GENTLEMAN 
Well, I wasn’t asked but I don’t sup- 


pose— 


SECOND LADY 
Doesn’t make a bit of difference. 
Neither was I. We'll all go to- 
vether. Cc. &. &. 


H4arvey— 
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The Obsoleteness of “Said” 


(After Fannie Hurst and Others.) 


a HY, how do you do?” she 
greeted smilingly. 

“Very well, thank you,” he parried. 
“And you?” 

“Oh, how can you ask?” she re- 
proached. “Am I not always well?” 

“Of course, of course,” he has- 
tened. “I didn’t mean to hurt your 
feelings.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” she forgave: 
“I know your intentions were good. 
Tell me,” she adventured, “were you 
ever in love?” 

“Thousands of times,” he eluded. 

“But I mean, really in love?” she 
probed. 

“Well—I suppose so,” he blushed. 

“Are you now?” she inquisitioned. 

“Uh—do you think the weather’s 
going to change?” he side-stepped. 

“Are you?” she pounded 

“Yes,” he. succumbed. 

“With me?” she pursued. 

“No!” he exploded. 

“All right,” she soothed, “don’t get 


excited. I just wanted to know. 
Good-by,” she good-byed. 
“Saved!” he reliefed. H. G. 














The Moron 


. HE public is a moron,” growls 
The critic in despair ; 

“Twould, rather see a chimpanzee 

Climb up a crooked stair— 


‘ 


’Twould rather spy a custard pie 
Gyrating to the floor, 

Than any clean and lofty scene 
That higher brows adore. 


“The public is a moron that 
Will never reach its ‘teens. 
That’s why it dotes on butting goats 
And kindred skittish scenes. 
The high-brow is one-half of one 
Per cent. of any town, 
He cafinot hope to aptly cope 
With any clever clown.” 


And yet we must admit that if 
’Tis moronish or not, 
The public that we're glaring at 
Is th’ only one we've got! 
So better try to catch its eye 
With what it yearns to view, 
E’en though it may be moved to say 
That we are morons, too! 


M. H.C. 


“Are you in favor of omitting ‘obey’ from the marriage ceremony?” 


“Certainly not. I am opposed to anything that might deprive us 2f the last word.” 
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CENE: The living room in the Twitters’ 
home. The children, Robert, Mary, and 
Willie Twitter (of decreasing ages), are 
giving a human imitation of dogs attempt- 
ing to dig out a woodchuck. Mrs. Twitter 
is watching the proceedings with an air of 
pleasant anticipation. Her mother, Mrs. 
Grinnell, sits busily rocking in another chair 
with an air of disinterested detachment. Mr. Twitter 
enters from another room. 

Mr. Twitter: What under the heavens is happening? 

Mrs. Twitter (with an air of poorly suppressed 
pride): Oh, Fred, I’ve had the BEST idea. You see 
I wanted to make this Christmas a little different for 
the children— 

Mr. Twitter (with feeling): Yes, Christmas ought 
to be a lot different for everybody ! 

Mrs. Twitter: So I've hidden all the children’s 
Christmas presents. 

Mr. Twitter (somewhat surprised): 1 say—that 
seems to be a bit rough onthe kids.. Why not cut 
out giving things to some of these confounded relatives 
of ours? (Mrs. Grinnell clears her voice loudly.) 

Mrs. Twitter (hurriedly): Oh, but that isn’t the 
idea. They get them jist the same. Only they have 
to find them first. It’s a game, you see, and they have 
all the fun of looking for them. 

(Excited cries from Willie interrupt them.) 

Witie: I’ve found something. (Hastily unwraps 
it.) Aw—it’s a DOLL! 





Mary (rushing over to his side): It’s mine! Give 
it to me. 
Witte: Won't. Go get your own presents. (As an 


afterthought.) Find something and trade me for it. 
(Their attention is diverted by a cry from Robert.) 
Rosert: Ho! Here's a pair of skates. 
Mary (appealing directly to the source of authority) : 


The Twitters’ Christmas 
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That’s the fifth thing Robert has found, and Willie has 
two, and I haven't anything yet. Mustn’t they divide? 

Mrs. Twitter: Go on and hunt, Mary, and then 
you'll find something too. And when you all get through, 
we'll divide them if anyone has too many. 

Mary: MAKE ’em divide NOW. You'll forget. 

Mr. Twitter (firmly): No, dear. Later. Mother 
won't forget. (Fifteen minutes pass. No new treasures 
are brought to light.) 

RoBert (suspiciously) : 
Mother? 

Mrs. Twitter (with somewhat weary enthusiasm) : 
Oh, no, dear. There are lots more! 

(Ten more minutes pass in which incipient cases 
of riot are suppressed.) 

WILLIE: Mother, let’s not do this any longer. 
us where they are. 

Mary: Yes, they’re getting everything this way. 

Mr. Twitter (who has steadily become more nerv- 
ous): You'd better, Lucy, or there'll be bloodshed. (Mrs. 
Grinnell never misses a stitch in her rocking.) 

Mrs. Twitter (disappointedly): Oh, dear. I thought 
it would be such fun. Well, all right. I'll get them. 
Now let’s see. (She passes uncertainly on her way to 
one corner of the room and begins to think.) There 
was something under the pillow on this sofa, I think. 
(Walks over to the sofa and investigates from one place 
to another with the same success. She stops at last and 
looks at her husband with dismay.) Frederick! I do be- 
lieve I’ve forgotten where I’ve put them. (She looks 
frantically in all the other hiding places. Mary begins 
to weep violently.) Frederick, I can’t find ANYTHING! 
(Robert and Willie look intensely depressed.) 

Mr. Twitter: Well, this certainiy is a different Christ- 
mas, all right. 

Mrs. GRINNELL (pausing a moment in her perpetual 
motion): Merry Christmas! Hmpff! oo a & 


Say, this isn’t all, is it, 


Tell 


























Keeping Him Happy 

“This old party is very fussy.” 
“Can’t help it—the line he wants is busy.” 
“Give him a wrong number.” 
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“LET ‘ER DRIFT YET!” os 
“{ WONT PLIV, QUT I'LL TELL YE wnaT a 
NOT TO Do!” 


——_—— 
























HAT he hates to eat by a dim light. He 
doesn’t mind soft candles with 
shades, when we have company, if I 
can arrange them so they'll shoot some 
light on things; and I can have roman- 
tic, sepulchral lights anywhere in the 
house, excepting the library and din- 

ing room. 

He says he wants to see the moral of a tale, and he 
doesn’t care to take chances with mackerel bones. 


But I don’t care much for reading or fish, and | think 
dim lights are ever so much more mysterious and amus- 
ing. Last night we motored to The Sign of the Roaring 
Tigers to dinner. It’s the dearest inn. They’ve done 
it all over with new cretonne hangings in heavenly 
shades, and stunning pictures of English hunting scenes, 
and darling little yellow pots with red geraniums in them. 

My husband says it is possible to drink the eye brimful 
of beauty and still have a terrible thirst. 

And they have a dream-gray parrot with red patches 
on him, and he’s the most perfect blend with the cretonne 
hangings. 


His name is Martini. My husband says he must be 
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My Husband Says 





“Lawdy, honey, yo’ sho’ done put de muss in Chris’mus!” 


























an old bird, for it is years since they have called any- 
thing that. They put in moving pictures, too. 

And during dinner they turned out nearly all the lights, 
and showed pictures of Famine in the Near East, and 
the most interesting process of fumigation after an awiul 
epidemic in Russia. 

He said he didn’t mind that so much, for one didn't 
have to look at them unless one were morbid. But he 
said his chicken must have met its death in a fearful 
railway accident, and it made him nervous trying to 
avoid the slivers when he was eating it. 

My husband says that some people have a rotten ice: 
of a substitute for the entertainment of the public. 

oS 
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The End of the Race 


Co-Ep: Gladys finished the regular four-year course 
in three years. 
Ditto: Whom did she marry? 


“T am extremely unhygienic,” said the old-fashion 
voluminous skirt. 

“T gather as much,” replied the evening gown with the 
long train. 
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He: Coffee always keeps me awake. 
She: Why don’t you have some? 


Explanations 
(After an Authoress Has Married) 


| EFORE we were married and you were mine, 
I sent you many a Valentine, 

And I used to write a verse or two, 

To tell you that my heart was true. 


And I would say that the starlit sea 
Iield a secret message for you from me, 
And a soft little wind that blew from the south 


lrought a kiss from my lips to press on your mouth. 


| said these things if the day was fair, 

With a promise of spring-time in the air, 

But if St. Valentine’s Day was cold, 

And wrapped itself in a garment old, 

! used to have a line like this: 

The snow on your cheek is but my kiss, 

And wherever you walk in this ice-green land, 
My fingers are nestling in your hand. 


But now we are married and you are mine, 

I never send you a Valentine; 

I look at my typewriter sitting there, 
Wrapped in its cover from light and air, 

And I think I'll write you a line or two, 

To tell you that my heart is true. 

So I hunt for a word to rhyme with “tell,” 
And just as I find one I hear the bell, 

And the butcher and baker are at the door, 
And my line is lost forever more! 


Oh, now we are married and you are mine, 

I wish I could send you a Valentine, 

It would make me happy as well as you, 

And tell you that my heart is true. 

But I'll make you a cherry pie instead 

Of finding a word to rhyme with “red.” 

And you'll probably eat it and say that I 

Make better verses than cherry pie! a. G. & 











HAT this country seems to 
need is about one more ex- 
President. 
+L 
As for beer and light wines, it is 
moved and seconded that we put the 
matter on the table. 
AL 


Statistics show that the average mo- 
tion picture theatre seats 507 people. 
Why? 

. 5 
There has been a revolution on the 
Island of Corfu. So the chances are 
that Corfu is ringing to-night. 


Lines 





= 


It is announced that D’Annunzio has 
written 2500 miles of poetry. His 
publishers must employ track walk- 
ers to read proof. 


“It’s the woman who pays,” sighed 
the bobbed-haired dame in _ the 
Greenwich Village 





The only place in this 
country where Prohibi- 
tion is not regarded as a 
joke is in vaudeville. 

L 
We hear that the man 
with the largest head in 
California has just died. 
He was probably the 
original native son. 

Al 
As we understand Tur- 
key’s complaint, she says 
they ain’t done right by 
her Dardanelles. 

+L 
Latest statistics from the 
Congressional Committee 
on Surgery show that 
lame ducks hardly ever 
run again. 


-L 
The odds on the Soldier 
Bonus have _ changed 


with the election of a 

new Congress. They 

are now dollars to 

doughboys in its favor. 
aL 


You can’t keep a good 
expense down. 

+L 
Coué is arriving as Cle- 
menceau goes, so the 
ship-news photographers 
will have to keep right 
on getting up early. 

wll. 


Day by day in every way 
jokes about Coué are 
getting monotonouser 
and monotonouser. 
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Old Bill Nickel 


“A bull tossed Uncle Jerry Pond over the fence last 
Friday an’ blamed ef the old ijit didn’t brag about 


his bein’ so spry.” 


| taurant as her free-verse 
escort handed her the 
check. 

a 
General Pershing says 
that what this country 
needs is more authority. 
The same may be said 
of its beer. 

LL 
However, the three-mile 
limit is only a stein’s 
throw. 

+L 
The acme of tactful crit- 
icism was contained in 
the headline which an 
nounced, “Paderewski 
Plays—Hailedas Patriot.” 

+L 


On New Year’s Eve the 
world will be making 
978,000 resolutions to 
the minute. 

-L 

Prophecies for the yea 
1923 are all quite cheer 
ing in spite of the fact 
that presidential straw 
votes will begin to 
appear soon. 
It frequently happens 
that the maiden’s “no” 
becomes the widow's 
“might.” 

IL 
“It takes three years of 
constant application in a 
first-class resident school 
to train a chiropractor 
to properly adjust the 








+L 
The Society for the Suppression of 
Vice-Presidents seems to be func- 
tioning as perfectly as ever. 
+L 


The only explanation of the way 
some people fall in love with them- 
selves is just sheer propinquity. 


De Valera is reported to be planning 

his escape to this country. Dis- 

guised as an Irishman, probably. 
L 


Money talks and sometimes, as ex- 
Senator Newberry’ can testify, 
money talks too darn loud. 


spine.”—Universal Chi- 
ropractors’ Association Report. 
We'd like to know. how long it 
would take the doctors to properly 
adjust a split infinitive. 
—L 


A recipe for perpetual trouble: Be- 
lieve all you hear and repeat it. 
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A Christmas Present from Grandma 
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“Hey! Did ye get my letter?” 
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Easy Money on the Syndicate Circuit 


OR some time past there have 
appeared in the newspapers 
various syndicate features signed 
by well-known writers under the 
general captions of 
(Jokes 
Funny Stories, etc. 
Poems 

After reading a good many of 
them I find myself overcome with 
admiration -of the genius who first 
devised this method of augmenting 
his bank account. 

Not knowing just how to go about 
forming a connection of that sort, 
and loving a bank balance as the 
G. O. P. loves the Tariff Bill, I am 
taking this method of letting the 
syndicate crowd know that I can 
be approached. 

I now append a slight description 
of what I can furnish. First let us 
take 

My Favorite CwHarapes (Sam- 
ple): 

Ist part—A man comes into the 
room, turns and goes out. 2nd part 
—A hand is thrust through the cur- 


My Favorite 


tains holding a man’s hat. 3rd - 


part—Man returns wearing hat. 


The whole forms the name of a 





well-known American city situated 
on an island. Answer, Manhattan. 


My FAVORITE CoNUNDRUMS 
(Sample) : 

(a) Why is a railway train going 
at full speed like a certain foreign 
country? Answer, It’s Russian. 

(b) Where would you go if you 
were a seal fisherman? Answer, 
To furrin’ parts. 

I have this line in various lengths 
and patterns. They should last an 
idiot asylum a life-time. 

My Favorite Limericks (Sam- 
ple): 

“There .was 
Austin 

Whose ways at a dance were ex- 
haustin—” 

I’m sorry, but I’m afraid I can’t 
do much with the limericks—the 
only good ones are, well, you know 
—no, I don’t believe I can handle 
limericks. 

My Favorite Tiny Tot Stories 
(Sample) : 

(a) Little Mable, aged five, was 
asked by the minister how old she 
was. Mable thought a moment and 
then she said, “None of your busi- 
ness, you poor dumbell.” 


a young lady of 


(b) Johnny was saying his 
prayers—“Now pray for Aunt 
Amelia,” said his mother, and he did. 


My Favorite Examples or ELo- 
QUENCE (Sample): 

(a) “You shall not press down 
this crown of thorns upon the brow 
of labor; you shall not crucify man- 
kind upon a cross of gold. 

W. J. Bryan.” 

(b) “Beginning next month, Mr. 
Bedeck, your salary will be raised 
three dollars a week.” 


My Favorite Darky SrTorieEs 
(Sample) : 

A traveler on a turnpike in the 
South came to a toll-gate. Looking 
about for someone to open the gate 
his eyes fell upon an old colored 
man asleep on a bench in the sun. 
Prodding him awake with his whip 
he asked him if he were in charge. 
“Yassah,” responded the old fellow 
without moving, “I’se the present 
recumbent.” 


I wish to remind the syndicate 
gentlemen that in no case will I re- 
sort to the Farmer’s Almanac— 
which is more than I can say for 
some. R. K 
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When to have your 
picture taken while 
skiing 


“I wish you'd get up, Tom; you look 
perfectly ridiculous.” 





A kind horse is advisable for ski-kjorers. 


Oh, Say Can You Ski? 
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Sounder Announces Prize Offer 





In Connection with Congress’s Great Selling Campaign. 


__ av 



























































ASHINGTON, Dec. 26— 

Within a few days, if the plans 
of our party leaders do not miscarry, 
our leading newspapers and periodi- 
cals will carry the word of the stu- 
pendous prize offer that Congress is 
making for the best title for the Ship 
Subsidy Bill. 


The Prizes Are 

First prize: A free tour of all 
the public buildings in Washington. 

Four second prizes: One year’s 
subscription to the Congressional 
Record. 

Unlimited number of third 
prizes: Autographed photos of either 
Henry Cabot Lodge or myself. 

Each title submitted should be 
written on one side of the paper 
only, and should consist of not less 
than one word. The winning title 
will be the one that most subtly con- 
veys the meaning, “a bill to pay a 
subsidy to shipping interests,” with- 
out offending a taxpayer’s ear. 
(Note: Do not submit “Adjusted 
Compensation” as Congress has al- 
ready made use of that euphemism.) 


That Is the Opening Gun 
to be fired in our snappy campaign 
of putting the Ship Subsidy Bill 
across, and I take the sole responsi- 
bility for the somewhat novel 
methods that we shall pursue. 

But from the beginning of the de- 
bate on the measure, I 
could see’ that it was 
useless to rely on old 
political methods. Ora- 
torically, the subject is 
one of the ripest that 
has come before us 
since the days when we 
could go on the stump 
and let our hearts bleed 
for the boys overseas. 






Think of the possi- 
bilities in such themes; 
“Shall American goods, 
wrested from Ameri- 
can soil by the sweat 
of American brows, be 
carried in foreign ves- 
sels?” or “Shall we let 


the Stars and Stripes perish from 
the seas?” An orator can work him- 
self into tears over less. 


Seeing at a Glance 

that our speechmakers would not 
easily relinquish so fruitful a 
topic, I speedily persuaded our 
party leaders to take the bill out 
of politics and put it on a sound 
business basis. 

The ship subsidy is, after all, 
a straight merchandising prop- 
osition—a matter of dollars 
and cents. As Chairman Las- 
ker of the Shipping Board has 
said, we must “sell it” to the 
nation. 

Being one of the more busi- 
nesslike men in public life (I 
am a graduate of the Better 
Business College for Snappy 
Salesmen, in Ten 
Lessons), the work of 
organizing the cam- 


paign has fallen 
largely on my shoul- 
ders. Gn) 


In Addition to 
The Prize Com- 
petition 
I have arranged for 
weekly “get-together” 
meetings at the White 
House. These are to 
stimulate the “go-getter” spirit 
among us. We attend these gather- 
ings not as senators or representa- 
tives but as salesmen, and speakers 


Head-Salesman Harding drilling his staff in the “I will” spirit 










Mr. Lasker gives the boys a 
man-to-man talk 


“sell” the subsidy 


invariably address us as “you men,” 
or “you boys.” 

The President or Mr. Lasker usu- 
ally gives some little talk designed 
to put us on our mettle. At the last 
get-together, the President roused a 
lot of enthusiasm by point 
ing out that it’s easy to sel 
something that somebody 
wants, but only the Man 
with a Punch can 
sell something that 
somebody doesn't 
want. Then he urged 
us to get on our toe 
and put the Subsidy 
Bill across. 

Further, I am pre 
paring a little house 
organ, “Snappy Ship- 
ping Searchlights, 
for distribution in 
Congress. This will 
contain photographs 
of our star salesmen, 
news from the home 
office, a department 
called Selling Point 
ers, and another very 
valuable one called 


The Ready 

Answer. 
In the Ready Answer, 
I list all the argu 
ments against the 
bill, and I admit that they make a 
pretty formidable array. But I point 
out to our “live wires” that by cul- 
tivating the proper degree of scorn 
they can demolish any 
of them with some re- 
mark about keeping 
the Stars and Stripes 
afloat. 

Indeed, I feel that 
the whole campaign 
has been so systemat- 
ically organized that 
we are pretty sure to 
“sell” the bill to the 
nation. It isn’t part 
of the salesman’s job, 
of course, to worry 
about whether the na- 
tion may subsequently 
consider it a sell. 


Sounder. 


on how to 
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HERE are the girls that once we met, 
Dorothy, Anabel, Rose and May? 
Maybe I knew, but I forget; 
Married, or dead or moved away. 
Where are the games we used to play? 
Where is the froth of erstwhile beer? 
Where is the wonderful one-hoss shay? 
Where are the snows of yester-year? 


Where is King Solomon’s amulet? 
Tarshish and Nineveh, where are they? 
Nobody’s guessed the answer yet, 
Only they’re gone, it seems, to stay. 
What has become of the word “obey,” 
Spoke by the bride so loud and clear? 
Where in the world is last week’s pay? 
Where are the snows of yester-year? 
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Ballade of Where Indeed 


Where are the curls of gold or jet? 
Vanished or bobbed or dyed or gray. 
Where are the hens that used to set? 
Where are the eggs they used to lay? 


Where is the deep, old-fashioned sleigh? 


Where are the songs that once were dear? 
Where are the Pipes of Pan? and, pray, 
Where are the snows of yester-year? 


Envoy 
Yours received of Xmas Day 
Asking for things no longer here; 
And in reply to same would say, 
Where are the snows of yester-year? 
A. G. 


Prince! 
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Window-Dressing Artist (to colleague) : Good—nice design—free treatment—but I feel you 
might have done a bit more with the tongue. 
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S a result of ob- 
servations tak- 
en after the first 
snowfall the news- 
papers report that 
the girls in Boston 
will buckle their 
goloshes this win- 
ter instead of let- 
ting the tops of 
them flap as was lately the vogue. 
This is good news as far as it 
goes, and encourages the hope that 
order is coming back to earth. 
Encouraging also is the news that 
the Japanese have got out of Shan- 
tung. When they got the award 
about Shantung, which was the part 
of the Versailles Treaty that Mr. 
Wilson was most violently censured 
for assenting to, they promised to 
get out very shortly. They have kept 
their promise, which ought to be 
mortifying to gentlemen like Sena- 
tor Borah and Senator Johnson who 
insisted that they wouldn’t. It is 
the most encouraging evacuation of 
territory since the English got out 
of Ireland. When the Japanese got 
out of Shantung the Chinese bandits 
came in, which made the situation 
still more like that in Ireland, but 
that does not affect the merits of 
the action. It puts the maintenance 
of order in Shantung up to China 
where it belongs, just as the main- 
tenance of order in Ireland has been 
put up to the government of Ireland 
where it belongs. 


4 ay, 


HE question seems to be com- 

ing up in New York whether 
it is more desirable that there should 
be people or motor cars in the streets. 
The overcrowding gets worse cvery 
day. It grows more and more toil- 
some to get about. Innumerable 
taxicabs help out the other public 











vehicles, but make the main shopping 
streets extremely congested. The 
number of private motors increases 
all the time. It is a bad situation. 
In New York, as elsewhere in the 
world, there seem to be more people 
than the intelligence of the manage- 
ment can take care of. 

There are two possibilities of re- 
lief: One is the employment of 
better intelligence in the transporta- 
tion problems of the city and the 
expenditure of a lot of new money 
for subways and new streets. The 
other method is anything that will 
make grass grow in streets that are 
now overcrowded. Anything that 
would abate the prosperity of New 
York and deter people from coming 
here would make it easier for those 
who now live here to get about. 

In many parts of the world just 
now the population is diminishing, 
but unfortunately it is diminishing 
most in places where there is still 
plenty of room for people to live. 
The farmers are poor. They suffer 
from lack of markets, lack of cheap 
transportation and lack of credits. 
What with the war, the strikes and 
too much governmental regulation 
and taxation, the railroads have not 
been keeping up with their job. Be- 
cause of the disturbed state of Eu- 
rope, the timidities of our managers 
and the disagreement of the Euro- 
pean politicians, the buying power of 
Europe continues to be low and the 
proper co-operation of nations that 
would help our farmers holds off 
from month to month. What Eu- 
rope bought of us last year she 
bought with borrowed money. She 
cannot go on indefinitely doing that 
because she cannot borrow much 
more money until her international 
affairs are in better order. That is 
bad for the farmers, but it may help 
the streets of New York, for for- 
eign trade is important to New York 


and the more it falls off the more 
that city will appreciate the feelings 
of the girl who was all dressed up 
and had no place to go. 


tr cf, 
NOTHER thing that might thin 
out the crowd in New York is 
the development of active animosities 
between organized collections of peo- 
ple who want something in particu- 
lar. Our brethren, who bestowed 
Prohibition and the Volstead Law 
upon us, showed what concen- 
tration on a single object can ac- 
complish when backed by organiza- 
tion and money. Now we see the 
Ku Klux practicing to accomplish 
what it thinks should be done. A 
good deal of what the Ku Klux 
wants commends itself to approval. 
The trouble is that it is willing to 

destroy liberty to get it. 

When the Ku Klux lambasting the 
Roman Catholic Church enrages 
Hylan, who yells for the police, what 
does the innocent bystander do about 
it? Is he excited? Does he foam 
at the mouth? Does he rush to the 
Mayor’s support? Oh, no, he just 
grins. He is not scared about the 
Catholic Church and has no wish to 
harry it, but perhaps he remembers 
what beat Mayor Mitchel, and per- 
haps he recalls the part the Ameri- 
can Irish had in keeping us out of 
the League of Nations. So Hylan 
and Hearst against the Ku Klux 
looks to him much like an amusing 
fight and he is not excited. 

Ku Klux, in spite of its remark- 
able legislative deviltries in Oregon, 
is interesting as a symptom. A lot 
of people have become conscious of 
an impulse to save the world, and 
think existing governments are not 
up to the job, and incline to tackle it 
themselves. E. S. M. 
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“At that, we'll get some fun out of it.” 
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A Litter of Puppets 

R. O. P. HEGGIE is tapidly qualifying (if Mr. 

Heggie can be said to do anything rapidly) for the 
title of The Terrible Meek. Sometimes he is so terrible 
meek that it doesn’t seem as if you could stand it a minute 
longer. You want to jump up on your chair and scream: 
“Don’t be like that!” or, like the Harvard man in the 
story, cry: “Throw this man out. He is breaking my 
heart.” 

In “Fashions for Men” he has every opportunity to 
be militantly mild, for the author of “Liliom” has turned 
from the roughneck tc the other extreme in his choice 
of heroes. Peter Juhaz in “Fashions for Men” used to 
feed the pigeons so much that they got too fat to fly, 
and his eyes are described as being like those of a pet 
horse. With such a character to work with, Mr. Heggie 
can hardly be blamed for getting on your nerves once 
in a while. He certainly has got that pet-horse look 
down cold. And a rather stupid pet-horse, at that. One 
that might be called “Daisy.” 

The play itself is good, because it is written by a 
man who knows how to take a situation and, by snap- 
ping its tail, make something entirely new out of it. 
Even the scene where Mr. Heggie with a breaking heart 
(and at the tempo of a slow-action motion picture) ex- 
plains the workings of a toy steamship, emerges from 
the merely sentimental class of brave breaking-heart 
scenes and takes on some of the dignity of those mem- 
orable passages in “Liliom.” Perhaps it is only because 
we knew that the author of “Fashions for Men” also 
wrote “Liliom,” but all the way through it we were 
conscious of the touch of the artist which saved it from 
being just an ordinary play and made it extremely satis- 
fying entertainment. 


ie 


BOUT the only time when the Punch and Judy 

Theatre doesn’t have the atmosphere of being the 
rendezvous for a Masonic funeral is when some childrens’ 
entertainment takes over the pews and wall-vaults and 
sets the old rookery to ringing with infant shouts. Tony 
Sarg’s marionettes should always stay there. 

Their initial performance for the Christmas season 
was “Don Quixote,” and an unnerving tale it is, too. 
Children around us were in all stages of emotional col- 
lapse, some voicing hysterical delight, othters—the scien- 
tists—intent on finding out from their parents or from 
anyone who would answer their broadcasted queries, 
just who and what it was that was going on and how it 
was done. In taking a child to the marionettes, one 
should remember to be well grounded in the mechanics 
of the performance as well as the main points of the 
story and the names of the characters, in order to answer 





such rudimentary questions as, “Who is that?” and, “How 
does he make his arms go?” 

You might think that a sufficient answer to the second 
question would be a whispered “strings,” but just try it 
sometime and see. That leads to a cross-examination on 
how so many strings can possibly be worked by a man 
with only two hands. The proper answer to this is, “Sh-h 
h-h !”—that is, unless you happen to know how it is done. 

To the question, “Who is that now?” it does not do 
to make a technically correct reply such as “Sancho 
Panza” or “Dulcinea”. A paraphrase is necessary, such 
as “That is the good servant” or “That is the beautiful 
lady.” If there is some doubt in your own mind as to 
‘vho the character is you can say, “That is a man,” or 
if the exigency demands a shift, “That is a woman.” 
This is a pretty flat rep'y, and no one realizes it more than 
the child, but it seériis to close the question as well as 
anything could. Doubtless the child is so disgusted that 
it decides there is no use in wasting any more time. 





WORD about the marionette actors in “Don Quix- 

ote.” They are, of course, excellent, but that hardly 
justifies their manner of extreme assurance over their 
work. They have a way, after finishing a gesture or a 
particularly difficult step, of cocking their heads to one 
side and looking at the audience, as if to say: “Did you 
get that? Pretty good, what ?” 

Now, aiter all, a great many other people make those 
same gestures and never think a thing of it. Granted 
that it doesn’t come naturally to a marionette to make 
them and that they have to go through a long period of 
training to acquire the trick. That is all very fine, and no 
one congratulates them more than we do. But why not be 
artists about it? Why not let their accomplishment 
speak for itself, without this constant straining to force 
it over by “mugging”? As soon as the marionettes have 
learned the lesson of repression, they will go farther in 


their chosen profession. 


* UR NELL” sounds like a good idea on paper. A 
burlesque rustic mortgage-drama, with music. And, 
as it stands, it is entertaining enough and certainly an 
encouraging attempt to ditch the conventional musical 
comedy stuff. But, as was proved by “The 49ers,” an entire 
evening of burlesque is too much, and, no matter how 
different your lyrics are, they won't be heard. (Mr. 
Hooker again, however, confuses rhyming long words 
ending in “-ation” and names of cities ending in “-tucket” 
with uplift in lyric-writing, so it doesn’t matter so much 
whether they are heard or not.) R.C. B. 
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readers should verify from the daily 


newspapers the continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. 


More or Less Serious 


The Bootleggers. Thirty-Ninth St.—Anti- 
rohibition propaganda, 

East of Suez. Eltinge-—Florence Reed 
owing that when East meets West just 
out the same thing happens as happens any- 
here else. 

The Fool. Times Square.—A popular de- 
nstration of the Christian doctrine with 

occasional use of the amber spot-light. 


Gringo. Comedy.—Reviewed in this issue. 
Hamlet. Sam H. Harris—John  Barry- 
nore. 


It Is the Law. 
nurder mysteries. 


Ritz.—One of the newer 


Johannes Kreisler. Apollo—To be _ re- 
iewed later. 
The Last Warning. Kiaw.—aA _ thriller 


vyhich takes you all over the theatre trembling 
vith delight. 


Listening In. Bijou.—Complications aris- 


ng from being too chummy with psychic 
»yhenomena. 
The Love Child. George M. Cohan’s.— 


Play of quiet French home-life involving oc- 


casional statutory offenses and general de- 
»ression, 
Loyalties. Gaiety.—It is difficult to 


imagine anyone who would not be at least 
interested by this. 

The Merchant of Venice. 
be reviewed later. 

Rain. Maxine Elliott’s.—Jeanne Eagels 
as the woman who escaped reformation, 
One of the big performances of the season, 

R. U. R. Frazee.—Showing in thrilling 
fantasy what may happen to our civiliza- 
tion if we keep on disregarding humanity. 

Six Characters in Search of an Author, 
Princess.—Good exercise for the mind and 
a stimulating evening as well. 

The Tidings Brought to Mary. Garrick, 
—To be reviewed later. 
Whispering Wires. 
The first mystery play of the 

still mystifying them. 

The World We Live In. Fifty-Ninth St. 
—Bitter and spectacular satire on human 
institutions, done in terms of insects. 


Lyceum.—To 


Forty-Ninth St.— 
season and 


Comedy and Things Like That 


Abie’s Irish Rose. Republic—Well, it 
seems there was a Jew and an Irishman 
walking down the street- 

The Awful Truth. 


Very pleasant divorce 
Ina Claire and Bruce 


Fashions for Men. 
1 this issue. 


Henry Miller’s.— 
yroceedings between 
cRae. 


National.—Reviewed 


Kiki. Belasco—The second year of 
enore Ulric’s expert characterization of 
the little cocotte. 
The Lady Christilinda. Broadhurst.—To 
be reviewed later. 


Merton of the Movies. Cort.—An ap- 
pealing performance by Glenn Hunter in a 
dramatization of the book of the same name. 


The Old Soak. Plymouth.—The genial 
souse from Don Marquis’ column put into 
a conventional play. 


Rose Briar. Empire—To be reviewed 
later. 
Secrets. Fulton.—To be reviewed later. 


So This Is London! Hudson.—Fortissimo 
comedy of-Anglo-American relations. 


Thin Ice. Belmont.—Percival Knight in 
his own play as a gentleman butler. 

Why Men Leave Home. Morosco.—A les- 
son to extravagant wives, told as a bed-time 
story. 


Eye and. Ear Entertainment 


Better Times. Hippodrome.—An integral 
part of the Christmas holidays. 

Blossom Time. Century.—As good music 
as you will hear in town, which is not sur- 
prising when you consider that Franz Schu- 
bert wrote it. 

The Bunch and Judy. Globe.—The Doo- 
leys and the Astaires and the Brown Brothers, 
and still it isn’t anything extra. 

Chauve-Souris. Century Roof. 
time for another bill. 

The Clinging Vine. 
be reviewed later. 

wae Gingham Girl. 
an 

anentees Village Follies. Shubert.— 
Beautiful to look at, with loud laughs occa- 


— Almost 
Knickerbocker.—To 


Earl Carroll.—Pleas- 





sionally by Savoy and Brennan and Jack 
Hazzard. 
Glory. 
The Lady in Ermine. 
have really forgotten. 
Little Nellie Kelly. 


moving at a hundred miles 


Vanderbilt.—To be reviewed later. 
Ambassador.—We 


Liberty.—Cohan show 
an hour 


Liza. Daly’s.—Negro singers and dancers 
in the successor to “Shuffle Along.”’ 

Music Box Revue. Music Box.—Expen- 
sive. 
_ Our Nell. Nora Bayes.—Reviewed in this 
issue, 

Sally, Irene and Mary. Casino.—Eddie 


Dowling in good staple success. 
Up She Goes. 
deed. 
Ziegfeld Follies. New Amsterdam.—The 
regular thing, with Will Rogers to make it 
ter. 


Playhouse.—Very nice in- 








Christmas Morning at the Newlyriches’ 
Santa, by mistake, had left their family tree 
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. OW,” say the bereav- 

sed and the broken, 
: the disillusioned and 
EF the sad —“how can 


A the world have come 
a\\ about? What started 
it all? And why?” 
: Even the successful 
. have wondered too, 
| now and then. 

I had a dream the 
other night, in which 
the Bon Dieu was dictating to his 
stenographer. In my dream He 
spoke as I will set forth. 

Is it possible that it all happened 
like this? 





“Aun, Miss GIvING, you're just 
in time,” said the Bon Dieu. “I 
want you to take down some rough 
notes for an experiment I’m thinking 
of making. Nothing much—nothing 
really elaborate. Just a planet. A 
week’s task, I calculate, without 
counting Sunday. Not that it’s ex- 
actly wanted, but it might be enter- 
taining to watch. Are you free for 
a moment ?” 

“Quite, Sir.” 

“Very well, then. What I want 
is to map out the week now, so that 
I shall know exactly what I have 
to do on each of the six days. Do 


you see?” 
“Perfectly, Sir.” 
“Right. Then we'll begin; but, 


by-the-way, if you think of anything 
that might be a help, don’t hesitate 
to mention it. Two heads, you know 
‘a Any little comment. Very 
well, then, if you’re quite ready.” 

“Quite, Sir.” 

“Really comfortable? That cloud 
not damp?” 

“Oh, no, Sir; it’s quite all right.” 

“Day number one. We'll begin 
with—ah, yes—light. Have you got 
that down—light ?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 





“Next x 
“But, Sir ——” 
“Ves ' a 





A Guess at the Origin of It All 


“You won't have nothing but 
light, will you? No gloaming, no 
dark ?” 

“Why ?” 

“The gloaming is so attractive.” 

“Perhaps you're right. But when 
it’s dark how will they be able to 
see ?” 

“*They’? Who are ‘they’ ?” 

“Oh, I haven’t come to that yet. 
That’s something I’m keeping for 
the sixth day—a surprise.” 

“Well, even without knowing who 
‘they’ are, I feel sure they will be 
grateful for a little darkness.” 

“Very well, then. Put down both 
light and darkness. They shall have 
the use of the sun by day, and, in 
order to mitigate the gloom a little, 
the moon by night. It’s easily ar- 
ranged: I'll give the thing an axis. 
Have you got that down?” 

“Yes, Sir. But, Sir, what shape 
is it to be?” 

“Didn't I say? Round of course. 
A globe.” 

“But won't ‘they’, whoever they 
are, fall off it? Those underneath, 
I mean ?” 

“Oh, no—I shall see to that. That’s 
what I’m working on just now. It’s 
difficult, but I think I’m on the track. 
Have you got ‘round’ down?” 

“Yes, Sir. But you haven't said 
what it is to be made of.” 

















“They will be called fish. Odd, cold, 
wet things, full of bones.” 


and the Typist 





“Just earth, don’t you think?” 

“Not any water? Water sounds 
awfully nice. Waves and sand and 
sun, or even waves and the moon.” 

“You want a great deal, Miss 
You're altering my plans quite a 
lot. But it doesn’t really matter; 

















“Some birds to have bright feathers 


and some beasts to have attractive fur.” 


the whole thing’s merely an experi- 
ment. Half land, then, and half 
water. I’m only giving you the 
broad lines, you know, this time— 
just memoranda. My head’s full 
of little touches; I’ve been thinking 
about it for weeks. I’ve just thought 
of another; make a note of ship- 
wrecks.” 

~~. SS. 

“Now we come to animals. It's 
no use having a world without ani- 
mals. We'll have three kinds of 
animals—those that run, those that 
fly and those that swim.” 

“If I might suggest, Sir, would 
it be too much trouble to give those 
that fly bright feathers ?” 

“No trouble at all. But why?” 

“T was merely thinking. And some 
of those that run warm and attrac- 
tive fur?” 

“Of course, if you wish. Put that 
down, then—some birds to have 

















bright feathers and some beasts 
to have attractive fur. By at- 
tractive I suppose you mean ex- 
pensive ?” 

“And the creatures in the 
water, Sir — what will they be 
like ?” 

“They will be called fish; very 
good to eat. Odd, cold, wet 
things, full of bones.” 

“Must they have bones, Sir?” 

‘Really, Miss Giving, you're 
very fanciful to-day. Why not?” 

“Well, Sir, of course it’s not 
for me to criticize, but bones—” 

“I’m afraid I can’t give way 
there. I’ve conceded fur and 
feathers; you must let me keep 
the bones.” 

“Of course, Sir. Are those all 
the animals ?” 

“No, there are still others, but 
| needn’t bother you with them 
now. Oh, yes, make a note of one 
more—most important—snakes. I 
have a great scheme there. 

Have you got that down?” 

“Yes, Sir; but you’ve forgotten 
to specify the days.” 

“I’ve got them in mind. We're 
at the end of the fifth now. There’s 
only one left if I’m to have the 
week-end free: Saturday, and that’s 
a half-day. Oh, by-the-way, before 
we leave the animals—they must be 
of both sexes. Put that down. The 
thing has got to go on, you know. 
Will you make a note of it?” 

“It’s done, Sir.” 

“Now we've got our globe and a 
half-day to spare. By the end of the 
fifth day everything will be spick- 
and-span. Land and water, light and 
darkness, beasts, birds, fishes and a 
snake.” 

“Only one, Sir?” 

“No, there will be lots; but one 
would do. I intend to devote the rest 
of the time to the great surprise 
—man.” 
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“Why, do you resent mine?” 

“Oh, no, Sir, not at all. But 
need everyone be just alike?” 

“In the main, yes. But we will 
make the beard optional. And he 
must walk upright. I’m very keen 
about that. My idea is that if we 
make him the only creature who 
does this it will give him a good 
conceit of himself; and that’s 
what I want. Upright—have you 











“Oh, yes, make a note of one more— 
most important—snakes. I have a great 


scheme there.” 


“Yourself, Sir?” 

“Yes, why not?” 

“Oh, nothing, Sir. A very gen- 
erous idea, I was thinking, that’s all.” 


“Not at all. He'll be smaller, of 
course, but he'll follow the main 
lines. Two legs — surely that’s 
enough ?” 

“Yes, Si.” 


“Two arms; or would one do?” 

“Oh, no, Sir, he must have two; 
it’s frightfully important.” 

“Six feet tall?” 

“Not taller than that, Sir?” 

“Certainly not. It’s part of my 
scheme to keep him short. And then 
the usual things, you know: two 
eyes, nose, mouth, two lips. 
Have you got lips down?” 

“Oh yes, Sir.” 

“And a long white beard.” 

“Is that necessary, Sir?” 





“Man ?” 

“Yes, the super- 
creature who is to 
live on the globe and 
pretend it belongs to ~ 
him and provide me 
with amusement. I 
have been worrying 
a lot about him. He 
must be just right.” 

“Oh yes, Sir, he F.../7.: 
must, he must!” of eae 

“Quietly! I was 
thinking of taking 
Myself as a model. 
What do you say?” 
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got that down?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“And not enough hair to cover 
him. I’m rather particular about 
that. Is that all right?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“That will again differentiate 
him from the beasts, because he’ll 
have to wear clothes, which they 
won't except when he catches 
them and tames them and dresses 
them up to make him laugh— 
more or less as I am dressing 
him. I'll show you what he’s like 
if you get me a lump of mud.” 

“Mud ?” 

“Yes, that’s the best medium.” 
(The Bon Dieu models a man.) 
“There, what do you think of him?” 

“Not so bad. But won't he be 
miserable all alone?” 

“Ah, he’s not to be alone. That's 
the point; he’s to have a partner.” 

“What will his partner be like?” 

“T shall make her like you!” 

“Not out of mud! I can’t bear 
the thought.” 

“No, I'll make her out of one of 
his ribs, but she shall be like you, 
all the same. She’s going to be no 
end of a joke.” 

“It sounds a little commonplace, 
doesn’t it, to be made out of bone?” 

“Does it? Well, never mind. Once 
she’s made he'll spend the rest of 
his life trying to understand her. 
They are going to be essential to each 
other. I shall make them talk a differ- 
ent language and 
have different feel- 
ings, and see things 
from a different 
44 point of view; but 
never will they be 
able to do without 
—f each other—even 
when they have found 
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Z Rum; ~ \\\ each other out—even 

nthe g a i) when they hate each 
y — WY other — they shall 

— . <% still cling on. That 


“Tll fill their lives with compensations. 
Make a note of alcohol.” 


really is the clou of 
the whole thing; if 
anything went wrong 
with that I should be 
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bored to death. Aren’t you inter- 
ested, Miss Giving ?” 

“I’m frightened.” 

“Nonsense. They'll have a very 
good time, minute by minute. [I'll 
fill their lives with compensations. 
Make a note of alcohol. And we'll 
give them qualities beyond all the 
other animals. In fact they'll look 
on the other animals very much as 
I shall look on men and women. Did 
you get alcohol down?” 

“Yes, Sir.” ; 

“And they shall be clever, too. 
They shall be able to argue and 
write and paint and make ingenious 
things. Oh, yes, and preach. I ex- 
pect a lot of fun from their preach- 
ing. They shall have memories and 
ideals and aspirations, but the men 
will always be made of mud and 
the women will always be a mud 
man’s bone. They shall be able to 
appreciate beauty and entertain vague 
aspiration; but they will always be 
mud and bone. They shall be full 
of contradictions—noble and petty, 
generous and mean, forgiving and 
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vindictive, honest and deceitful; 
every seed shall be in every body. 
Some shall give tips and some shall 
ask for them and not be ashamed. 
Some shall be simple and some bar- 
risters. But all shall be selfish; and 
all shall hold that selfishness exists 
only in others. Am I speaking too 
fast?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“And they shall have different 
views about me, and even fight over 
them. Those that wear the diseases 
of oysters round their necks shall 
provide funds to convert and civilize 
those who wear sharks’ teeth round 
their otherwise naked waists. Enor- 
mous fun! Have you got all that?” 

“Te” 

“But I mustn’t be too hard. Put 
down hope too. Their hopefulness 
shall be a miracle. Whatever mis- 
fortune I send them they shall .al- 
ways endure it, and always hope, and 
always forgive. And their pity for 
each other shall often survive love. 
But you don’t seem to be interested.” 

“Tt makes me cold all over.” 




















“Was you here when I got me little dig in about his old man?” 
“No. I just come when youse was pickin’ yaself outa the gutter.” 





“Absurd! You're nervous to-day. 
Well, I think that’s all for the mo- 
ment, unless anything else suggests 
itself to you?” 

“I was wondering if you were go- 
ing to divide them all up or if they 
were to be one great people.” 

“I'm going to divide them into 
nations.” . 

“Will you be equally interested in 
them all ?” 

“No, I shall probably have a fa 
vorite.” 

“T hope you'll choose carefully.” 

“Miss Giving! Is it likely I should 
do anything else?” 

“Oh no, Sir, but sometimes you're 
a little impulsive.” 

“Indeed! And have you any more 
questions ?” 

“You haven’t said how long the 
thing is to last.” 

“Oh, that’s immaterial. Until | 
get tired of it—until it bores me.” 

“That might be very soon.” 

“IT don’t fancy so. I think I see 


a lot of encouragement . . . an 
of course if it flags we can always 
do things.” 


“What sort of things?” 

“Well, we can set them fighting 
or start eruptions or earthquakes, 
or give them a new religion. I have 
every confidence in them.” 

“Tsn’t it all rather cruel ?” 

“Cruel? Of course not. They'd 
rather live and be a joke than not 
live at all, wouldn’t they?” 

“There’s something in that, I sup- 
pose; still —” 

“Still what ?” 

“Well, somehow—is it really nec 
essary? Are you so desperately in 
need of fun?” 

“Desperately. And you'll enjoy it 
too. Don’t forget that. You shall 
have a seat in the very front row 
of the stalls.” 

“Please, I’d rather not. .I can't 
bear the idea. Must-you do it?” 

“Really, Miss Giving, you're a lit- 
tle too difficult to-day. And you 
must remember that I’ve only given 
you the broad lines yet. Wait till 
we get to work and you see some 
of the details. I’ve a lot of things 
jotted down here. Make a note of 
these: Moses, David, Helen of Troy, 
Julius Cesar, the Plague, Mahomet, 
Columbus, gunpowder, Darwin, 
famine, aeroplanes, Charlie Chaplin, 
opium, Nero, the Inquisition, syphi- 
lis, Buddha, the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, Na- 
poleon, the New Testament, the Old 

(Continued on page 31) 
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A Crow, whose Lack of Principle was But while he pinned The Bird stole lots of things, and there 








shocking, it up, below came he hung them, 
Purloined, for Christmas use, an flocking By chance a Stick of Dynamite 
ample Stocking. The greedy Beasts who among them. 
hoped to get that 
Stocking. 
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The Stocking fell before the Crow could snatch it; That Stocking, charged with Dynamite, exploded 
But, as the Bears and Foxes rushed to catch it, And Shocked the Beasts who didn’t know ‘twas loaded. 


The Stolen Stocking 











Walter Page’s Life and 


Letters 
FTER the Democrats had cap- 
tured the government in 1912 
and when the managers were casting 
about for competent hands to fill the 
important offices, one of the most 
difficult jobs to assign was 





was the best loved in England of 


any Ambassador we had sent there. 


The book of his “Life and Letters” 
(Doubleday, Page) tells all about 
that. All of his life was interesting 
but his letters from England are of 
extraordinary and most exceptional 
interest. He was an extremely good 





that of Ambassador to 
England. It was desirable 
to have some one whom 
the voters had heard of be- 
fore and that he should be 
sufficiently sophisticated 
not to shock the nobility 
and gentry of Great Brit- 
ain. Naturally they turned 
to Boston to discover such 
a person who was still a 
Democrat. But President 
Eliot declined the appoint- 
ment. Richard Olney 
would not take it. Charles 
Francis Adams seemed on 
the whole not quite elig- 
ible. Walter Page was one 
who took thought of this 
matter and discussed it and 
presently became himself 
the solution: of the prob- 
lem. 

Many people knew him 
as an able and interesting 
man, but not many people 
knew how able he was, 
how much important pub- 
lic service he had accom- 
plished, and how interest- 
ing he might be. He could 
talk sitting down or stand- 
ing up and always made 
good discourse. His voice 
was very agreeable. He 
was a friendly man and 
he had lived in Boston and L 








“ HE VOYAGES OF DOC- 
TOR DOLITTLE,” by Hugh 


Lofting (Stokes). Boys or girls 
who receive for a Christmas gift a 
copy of this second successful ven- 
ture into the realm of fun and fancy 
will probably be able to read it some 
time along in February, after 
Father and Mother, Aunt 
Julia and the rest of the 
grown-ups have finished 























with it. Those serious and 
dignified persons of twelve 
or fourteen who read the 
former “Dolittle” book wil! 
probably decide that this 
new volume will be just 
the present for their 
father or day-dreaming 











“What are you crying for?” 
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forget.” 
“Then why do you ery?” 
“*Cause I can’t remember.” 


mother, and as_ parent: 
never do admit that the 
enjoy foolish stories oi 
impossible doings by imag- 
inary creatures, the book 
will be promptly handed 
over to the children who 
should have had it in the 
first place. The old New 
England way of testing 
ages was to give the sub- 
ject a currant bun. If 
eaten, it testified to youth- 
fulness. If sniffled at, old 
age was evident. The peo- 
ple who do not appreciate 
the edifying nonsense of 
these “Voyages” have 
probably ceased to enjoy 
bunts. 


. HE IRON PUD- 

DLER,” by James 
J. Davis, United States 
Secretary of Labor 
( Bobbs-Merrill). The 
good people who are en- 








did not eat with his knife. 

He made a reputation as a writer, 
and as an editor of magazines, and 
had just got going as a publisher, 
and was not the type of man fairly 
full of years and honors and money, 
that we had been used to sending to 
England. But he went, he saw and 
he conquered. We had sent very 
popular and engaging men to Lon- 
don first or last, but when Page 
came away from there in 1919, brok- 
en by service and with the sand 
chasing down in his hour glass, he 


letter writer. He wrote with his own 
hand and out of the center of the 
most astonishing activities that ever 
happened, and in which he partici- 
pated, day in and day out, concerned 
up to the limit of his strength with 
all manner of affairs, many of them 
of the most vital importance. 

The good books about the war will 
be read and re-read in the years to 
come. This Life and Letters of Wal- 
ter Page is one of them. 





gaged in saving America 
from the red _ goblins that 
they imagine are threatening the 
overthrow of the Republic, will find 
encouragement in this story of a 
Welsh ‘immigrant, who went to 
work at the age of eleven and for 
many years toiled at the ‘hardest 
kind of manual labor. Here was the 
material out of which should have 
been developed a_ class-conscious 
proletarian. Strangely enough he 
did not respond to the appeals of 
socialist and communist agitators, 




















but went on working and by 
hard study in his spare hours be- 
came fitted for more congenial em- 
ployment. That American labor is 
not class-conscious and Wilf not be, 
so long as the door of opportunity 
is open, is the conclusion to be drawn 
from this story of a former puddler 
and tin-plate roller who is serving 
the interests of labor in the nation’s 
Cabinet. 


«“ LD CROW,” by Alice Brown 

(Macmillan). Although the 
old New England population is dis- 
appearing because of a diminished 
birthrate and the flood of foreign 
immigration, there endures that New 
[ngland spirit, mistermed Puritan, 
that is America’s best literary in- 
heritance. Numbers may decrease, 
but the saving remnant will continue 
greatly to dominate thought and opin- 
ion so long as such writers as Alice 
Brown uphold the best traditions of 
American literature. To find the 
real Americans, inheritors of the 
sturdy virtues of the pioneers who 
dared nobly and achieved greatly, 
it is to such books as this that we 
must look. A story of absorbing in- 
terest, involving the most modern 
of Boston types with the primitive 
people of the remote hill settlements, 
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anyone who wants a good tale well 
told will find it in this, the best of 


- the author’s many excellent books. 


7 HE CHURCH IN AMERI- 

CA,” by Professor William 
Adams Brown (Macmillan). When 
the group of America’s best thinkers 
was selected to write“Civilization in 
the United States,” no one was found 
to provide a chapter on the influence 
of religion as a civilizing agency. 
What the surveyors of American 
conditions could not undertake has 
been done by the Chairman of the 
Home Missions Committee of the 
Presbytery of New York, who writes 
with authority and insight on the 
problems confronting Protestantism. 
It will surprise some readers to learn 
of the extent to which the American 
churches are studying the complex 
social and industrial problems of the 
time. How these difficulties can be 
met and solved in the spirit of Chris- 
tianity is outlined in Professor 
Brown’s practical program for Prot- 
estant unity and cooperation in main- 
taining and extending a wise and 
just social order. 


_ HE WIND BLOWETH,” by 
Donn Byrne (Century ». The 
secret of the magic charm of Celtic 


“What a d— fool I was to buy a round-trip ticket!” 
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literature; the melancholy of the 
Gael; the incommunicable miracle 
and wonder of life as seen by the 
descendants of the invaders who 
conquered the Fierbolgs and estab: 
lished the machree-ochone school of 
poets and novelists, is revealed. The 
keyword to the mystery of Brythonic 
idealism has been found. It is the 
good old Scottish word “blether.” 
Take a commonplace subject, write 
of it with a minimum of skill and 
a labored style, mix in a few Gaelic 
words and a liberal sprinkling of 
“glamour,” “dream” and “vision,” 
and the trick is done. The result is a 
masterpiece that even those who do 
not understand what it is all about 
must handle reverently. The same 
story told by a Sassenach or other 
outlander could be treated on its 
merits. As it is, the book will doubt- 
less be appreciated as highly as it 
deserves. 


“ VERSET,” by Franklin P. 

Adams (Doubleday, Page), 
is made up of some things which 
have appeared in its author’s news- 
paper column and some which have 
not. It is F. P. A.’s first prose col- 
lection, and though perhaps not so 
entertaining as his verse, its humor 
and satire deserve an A plus. 














HRISTMAS having come and 

gone (in the order named), and 
the dawn of 1923 being faintly per- 
ceptible along the horizon’s rim, it 
is necessary for this department to 
step forth and announce the cellu- 
loid prize-winners for the past 
year. Not, as A. A. Milne says, that 
it matters. Any list of the best pic- 
tures that I may publish will have 
little effect on the conduct of the 
film industry. Those producers whose 
offerings receive citation in this col- 
umn will not dash out and conduct 
a snake dance along Hollywood 
Boulevard; those who are ignored 
will not commit suicide. 

Nevertheless, here are Lire’s cur- 
rent nominations for the Hall of 
Film Fame: 

“Robin Hood” 

“Tol’able David” 

“Grandma’s Boy” 

“Nanook of the North” 

“Oliver Twist” 

“When Knighthood Was in 

Flower” 

“Orphans of the Storm” 

“The Eternal Flame” 

“The Prisoner of Zenda” 

“Blood and Sand” 

“One Glorious Day” 

The list includes eleven names— 
a slight departure from the conven- 
tional ten. But the old temptation 
to have “just one more” was too 
much for me. 


N examining this All-American 
Eleven, I find that no less than 
seven are spectacular costume plays, 
one is a rural drama, one a fantastic 
comedy, one a broad comedy and 
one a so-called “educational” picture 
(I hate that word). 

This proves one thing: that size 
and romance are distinct assets to a 
moving picture. The simple, straight- 
forward story of modern life may 
achieve greatness, but only in un- 
usual instances. “Tol’able David” 
is emphatically one of them. 

The big picture has all the ad- 
vantage over the little one, especially 


The Bell Ringers 


if it goes back into history to find a 
theme and a background. “Robin 
Hood” is the perfect proof of this. 

“Grandma’s Boy” is included for 
obvious reasons. It marks the cul- 
minating point in Harold Lloyd’s 
career, and would be a credit to the 
great Chaplin himself. “Nanook of 
the North” is undoubtedly the most 
remarkable name on the list. Robert 
J. Flaherty, its producer, went up in- 
to the north (the real north) and 
lived with an Eskimo family. He 
studied them, and he realized the vi- 
tal drama of their lives. The fact 
that he reproduced this drama on the 
screen is a tribute to his perception 
and his artistry. 


* LIVER TWIST” gave Jackie 

’ Coogan the chance to fulfill 
the tremendous promise which he 
made in “The Kid” and “My Boy.” 
It also served to establish Frank 
Lloyd as a great director. “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower” was an 
extraordinary picture, the result of 
a brilliant collaboration of various 
talents. Incidentally, it was the first 
Marion Davies film that was worth 
sitting through. 

Griffith’s “Orphans of the Storm” 
was a characteristic Griffith spec- 
tacle, distinguished by its pictorial 
beauty and by the acting of Lillian 
Gish, Joseph Schildkraut and Monte 
Blue. “The Eternal Flame” was an- 
other evidence of Frank Lloyd's 
ability, and gave Norma Talmadge 
an opportunity to atone for some of 
the slipshod carelessness which she 
had been exhibiting. 

“The Prisoner of Zenda” was also 
in the nature of an atonement. It 
wiped out unpleasant memories of 
Rex Ingram’s preceding production, 
“Turn to the Right.” The virtues 
of “Blood and Sand” were largely 
atmospheric, its Spanish settings, 
costumes and characterizations being 
practically perfect. It also gave 
Rodolph Valentino the fattest part 
of the year. 

The last selection on the list is 
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“One Glorious Day,” a weird, eeric 
little picture which, unfortunately 
flopped. However, if James Cruze 
the director, Walter Woods, the sce 
nario writer, or Will Rogers, the 
star, can derive any small satisfac 
tion from these modest words, they 
are indeed welcome to them. 


HIS list, of course, is limited to 
feature photoplays; but I can 
not pass calmly over the shorter 
films as though they did not exist. 
In fact, brevity has proved to be a 
distinct asset on the screen, and 
there have been plenty of two-reelers 
which deserve flattering mention. 
There were the Bruce Wilderness 
Tales, which saved many a dull pro- 
gram from _ hopeless extinction. 
There were any number of Buster 
Keaton comedies. There were Max 
Fleischer’s “Out of the Inkwell” car- 
toons, the Prizma color pictures, and 
the Christie burlesque, “Cold Feet.” 
Above all, there were the news 
reels—the only form of movie enter- 
tainment which is incapable of fall- 
ing flat. 


O much for the Credit side of 
the ledger. 

Turning to the Debit page, I find 
a regrettably large amount of red 
ink. If I cared to grow personal, 
I could quote a considerable number 
of names that would serve to identify 
1922 as one of the worst years in 
the history of the movies. 

However, a just Providence has de- 
creed that man may remember plea- 
sure, and forget pain. A person may 
suffer all night with a toothache, and 
forget next day to go to the dentist. 

So it is with bad pictures. They 
may leave scars on one’s subliminal 
self, but the conscious memory of 
them dies. 

Therefore, I have forgotten that 
I ever saw “Where Is My Wander- 
ing Boy To-night ?” R. E. S. 


(Recent Developments will be found 
on page 32) 



































START THE NEW YEAR HAPPILY 


LIFE 


CALENDARS FOR 1923 


Art reproductions in full color 
the best of the year's selection 


from LIFE 





Life’s Illustrated Calendar $1.50 


12 Colored Plates by 
Coles Phillips and F. X. Leyendecker 


Life’s Society Calendar $1.00 


6 Colored Plates by Coles Phillips 


Life’s Vanity Calendar $1.00 


6 Colored Plates by F. X. Leyendecker 


All new subjects never before 
used for Calendars 





MAILED ANYWHERE 
on receipt of price 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
598 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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The Gallery 


A lover and his lass sought a secluded 
lane, but, to their disgust, a small boy 
arrived there too. 

Said the lover: “Here’s a penny; go 
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Jack Mahon, the dramatic critic, tells 
of a stormy Celt who was having a bad 
day after the night before. As he was 
leaving for home, he said: “If my wife 
hasn’t dinner ready she is going to get 
the worst bawling out she ever got. 
And if it is ready, I’m not going to eat 
a thing.”—Atlanta Constitution. 


A Change of Weapons 


CuHatty STRANGER (to itinerant 
sword-swallower): Just the same, it 
must make you very thirsty to swallow 
swords like that all day long. 

Sworp-SwALLowER: Oh well, every 
so often I swallow a gun. 

—Le Rire (Paris). 


He Wanted Proof 


“John, I must have some new clothes: 
Other women can’t tell me from my 
cook.” 

“Why, my dear, has some other wom- 





an been trying to hire you away?” N’IMPORTE 

“Married or single?” 
“That has nothing to do with you.” 
It’s quite the same 
to me either way.” 


—Boston Transcript. 


Correct this sentence: ‘He was poor 
and ragged, but the police treated him | 
with courtesy.”—Detroit Free Press. 





| “Oh, absolutely. 


and get some sweets.” 
“IT don’t want any sweets.” 
“Well, here’s a shilling. Run away.’ 
“T don’t want a shilling.” 
“Then here’s half a crown.” 
“T don’t want half a crown.” 
“Well, what do you want?” 
“I want to watch.” 
—Tit-Bits (London). 


East and West 


Many a rich Chinese merchant of to- 
day is waked up by an American alarm 
clock, talks to an American telephon 
and ride$ an American motor car. 

Over here an American is waked up 
by an American telephone, talks to a 
American motor car and rides 
American alarm clock. 

—Louisville Courier-Journal 
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Unmerciful Disaster 


MotHER: Johnny, don’t run so fast 
around the house. You'll fall and hu: 
yourself. 

Jounny: If I don’t run fast it’ll hurt 
anyway. Dad’s chasing me. 
—Michigan Gargoyle. 





(Paris). | REPoRTERS’ wives never believe what 
they read—Altchison Globe. 
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“You Really Need It 
Every Week! 

Make Sure of it for 
the New Year!” 


ife 


unlike other specialists, makes 
no charge for his advice. For 
a real mental toning up sub- 
scribe to LIFE and keep in touch with the 
latest and brightest fun of the day, packed 
right in the original carton, fresh from 
the manufacturers, Try it yourself for a 
year, or, Obey That Impulse, and for a 
trial trip, avail yourself of our 


Special Offer 


Enclosed find One Dollar (Canadian $1.20, Foreign $1.40). 
Send Lire for the next ten weeks to 
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, “Sarah, that vase is worth four hundred dollars!” 
“Not now, mum, it ain’t.” 
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Sure Relief 


FOR INDIGESTION 





6 BELL-ANS 
Hot water 
= Sure Relief 


SELLANS 


25¢ ano 75¢ PACKAGES EVERYWHERE 





With All My Worldly Goods 
y= in silks my Julia 


went, 
[ walked abroad in noble pride 
And owned a glorious content 
To have such wonder at my side; 
My joy was out of Heaven sent, 
For Julia was to be my bride. 


Her cheeks had caught the early rose 
And robbed it of its precious 
hues. 
The marvel of her silken hose, 
The satin shimmer of her shoes 
Made me the luckiest of beaus, 
That I had been the one she'd 
choose. 


The furs that cloaked her from the 
wind, 
Those fairy garments of delight, 
By some arch-poet were designed 
In beauty for an artist’s sight. 
I marvelled then that they should 
find 
My Julia—but I deemed it right. 


Her gowns some elfin fingers made 
From cobwebs tinted at the dawn. 
The sheen of silver overlaid 
Was dew a-glimmer on the lawn. 
In loveliness she was arrayed, 
Elusive as a frightened fawn. 


Whenas in silks my Julia goes, 
The glory still is there, I hear; 
But looking on her gorgeous clothes 

I miss their marvel, now, I fear, 
For every rustle has its woes 
And every hidden flounce is dear. 


A six months’ note went with that 
dress ; 
That necklace set my car aside. 
For seven thousand net, no less, 
I bought that ermine wrap—and 
sighed. 
I know not beauty, I confess, 
Since Julia has become my bride. 
J. K. M. 





Tue most delightful smile is the 
smile that won’t come often. 
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“It’s Not So Much the Gift—It’s the Thought That Counts” 


ALL of my friends are well aware 
of the following facts: 

That I live in a two-room apart- 
ment. 

That I dislike mechanical music. 

That I am not domestic. 

That I am a bridge fiend. 

That I never read French writers 
except in the original. 

And here are some of the things 
that Santa Claus brought me: 


An airedale. 

Three hand-painted receptacles for 
porch flowers. 

Two andirons. (It developed later 
that they were meant for book-ends. ) 

Six phonograph records. 

A completely appointed work- 
basket. 

A set of parlor golf. 

“La Comedie Humaine” 
lation. 


in trans- 
BR &. 








Lather Quantity’ ofa COUISe- 


Of course, you expect 
your shaving cream to 
make a big abundant 
lather from a little 
squeeze of cream. But 
lather quantity alone 
may mislead you. Lather 
quality is even more im- 
portant. 


But Lather 


For example, it’s not the mere fact 
that Williams’ bulks quickly into such 
thick, busy lather that gives you such 
a gentle shave. It’s what that heap of 
Williams’ lather does. 

First, Williams’ gets down to busi- 
ness and softens your beard—quickly, 
thoroughly—easily. But even soften- 
ing the beard is not enough. 

Williams’ prepares your skin for 
the shave too: limbers it up, smoothes 
out. Every inch of the way your 
skin is prepared for quick, easy shav- 








No smart. 


ing. No skin twinges. 
Just the easiest shave you've ever had. 


That is the big news about 
Williams’ which is converting even 
standpatters every day. Shave with 
Williams’ and learn for yourself—as 
they have—the difference between 
mere lather quantity—which Wil- 
liams’ has anyway—and _ genuine 
lather quality, as demonstrated not 
only by Williams’ softening effect on 
the beard, but its soothing effect on 
your skin. 


A free 10 day trial tube will prove the 


quality of Williams’. 


Send for it now— 


just. sign and mail the coupon below 








Williams 


— GET- "ACQUAINTED — TUBE E FREE 
The J. B. Williams Co., 





Glastonbury, Conn. 
Department 412 


Send me your free Get-Acquainted Tube so that I 


may test Williams’ lather quality for myself. 
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FRANK'S 
Cruise De Luxe 
TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


(Limited to 450 Guests—About Half Capacity) 
The Magnificent New 


CUNARD S. S. “SCYTHIA” 


(Twin-Serew Turbine Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons) 
Specially chartered will sail from New York Jan 
30, 1923, returning April 2, visiting. 


THE WONDER LANDS OF THE WORLD 


EGYPT 


Cairo, Madeira, Portugal, Lisbon; 
in, pmo Seville; Gi ; Algiers, 
Constatiacple, Bosphorus; Greace,A $ 
Riviera. Nice, : . ‘ 


Monte Carlo, etc. 
Free stop-over in Europe, returning via any Cun- 
ard steamer from France or England at later date. 
Full information on request. 





Also De Luxe Tours To 


Europe, South America, Japan, 
China, Cal#ornia, Honolulu, West 
Indies, Bermuda, etc. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


(Established 1875) 














487 Fifth Ave., 
So 


New York 
\ 219 South 15th St., Philadelphia 

















HAMILTON HOTEL 
BERMUDA 


Open January 8.—3 Golf Courses 
Fireproof—400 Rooms—250 baths; 
The Hotel de Luxe of Bermuda 
Management of J. A. Sherrard 
N. Y. Office, Spur Travel B 
Cables—‘‘Hotel Bermuda’ Book! 


; et. 
Summer Hotel Preston, . Beach Bluff, Mass. 
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Kept Guessing 


Two young men bowed to a young 
lady. She gave them a little smile and 


passed on. 
Said one: 


At least, so I think. Am I wrong?” 


“No,” said the other, “I think you 


are right.” 
“What is it all about?” 
“Tl tell you. 
ago I almost kissed her. 


—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
A Case of Contempt 


Jupce (to young lady voter): 
age? 


Your age? 


Y. L. V.’s MotHer (looking judge in 


the eye): Thirty-three. 


—Altoona Tribune. 


Open-Air Dramatics 


“Why do the Glippings persist in 
quarreling on their front veranda, be- 


fore all the neighbors?” 


“I can’t imagine, unless they think 


they have movie talent.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 





Poor old Georges Clemenceau! He 
came over to set us thinking, and has 


only succeeded in starting us talking. 
—Richmon1 Times-Dispatch. 


LISH 


- LiPe - 


A Familiar Quotation 


“Mr. Bradley is certainly well read. 
He repeated an exquisite quotation last 
night.” 

“What was it?” 

“IT can’t give you the exact words, 
but he said he’d rather be a something 
in a something than a something or 
other in a something else.” 

—Tit-Bits. 


A Thing of Shreds and Patches 


Tue Cuter: That's a pretty ancient 
office coat you’re wearing, Johnson. 
Jounson: Yes, sir—part of a suit I 
bought when I got my last rise, sir! 
—London Opinion. 


Three Cunning Types 

Men who served in the South-East 
are well aware that the Turk is not with- 
out humour. An old Turk used to tell 
this story by way of illustrating the 
racial differences between the Jew, the 
Greek, and the Armenian. Such a trio 
had seen an unusual gem in the bazaar. 
The Jew said enviously, “I vish I had 
it.” The Greek whispered, “I have it.” 
The Armenian, with a grin, said, “You 
had it.” —London Morning Post 

Who recalls th’ ole time kid that 
used t’ double up his fists an’ say, 
“You're twice what you call me”? 
—Abe Martin, in Indianapolis New 





summer? 


Numbers. 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chos 


Will Save You $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really ex. 
pensive gown! 
exactly what you want are the ones that cost more 
than you can afford. 

Why take chances again this year when—by simply 
sending in the coupon below and at your convenience 
paying $2—you can insure the correctness of your 
entire wardrobe for the winter, spring and coming 


gown 


Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being 


Vogue suggests that before you spend a single penny 
on new clothes, before you even begin to wonder what 
will be the line of the new silhouette—you consult 
its great series of Spring and Summer Fashion 


HERE ARE THE 10 NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


WHICH YOU WILL RECEIVE FOR $2 


* Eleven if you mail the coupon now 


Vogue’s Thirtieth Anniversary Number Jan. | 


(Extra complimentary copy) 









: “That girl always gives 
you a peculiar look when you meet her. 


At a party five years 
: I don’t know 
whether she is laughing at me or not.” 


Your 


Y.L. V. (looking at ceiling): Thirty. 
Jupce (to same Y. L. V.’s mother): 








© Vogue 


Madame consents to being bad- 
gered by Jenny into wearing a 
green velvet suit and a black felt 
hat with alternate brown and 
black aigrettes. 


% *SPECIAL OFFER 

% (Limited to new subscribers) 

f your order is received imme- 
~diately, we will start your sub- 
% Seription with the current 

% Thirtieth Anniversary Num- 

%ber—thus giving you eleven 

% numbers Vogue instead 
& % of ten at no extra charge. 
- % Since the additional co 


of asmal 
upply en d to meet 
the demand for 


» 


So% 


33 


< 
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Thirty. years of the mode in silhouettes, clothes and manners,  illus- 
trated from Vogue itself—the most amusing issue ever published. 

Fashions for North Early Paris Openings ¢ 

and South January 15 and Brides April | 
The wardrobe for the southern A lovely number planned for 
season and clothes so delightful every woman who is terested 
for the north that you are glad in beautiful clothes for tle more 
to stay home. formal occasions. 

Spring Fabries and Original Paris Fashions April 15 

Vogue Designs February | By cable and special letters Vogue 

agg ser tl 

The very newest fabrics and a . RKB, and 
working models for your spring here are all the sprir modes 
and summer wardrobe. devised by the wits and executed 

Forecast of Spring by the fingers of Paris 

Fashions February 15° = New York Fashions May | 
Earliest authentic news of spring The most characteristic things 
styles, fully illustrated by Paris that New York creates r its 
models. exclusive clientele 

Spring Millinery March | Summer Homes 
The smartest hats from Pari = ae ay 

e ar s from aris. , 

The cleverest hats from New How to make your house - 
York. The best and newest hats a pg Ae pow 
from everywhere are in this issue. and unruffied of hostesses 

Smart Fashions for 

Limited Incomes March 15 Summer Fashions June | 

Summer clothes are fasciating 

First aid to the fashionable wo- Vogue knows. Shows. Bu And 


man of not unlimited means. 


you have no regrets. 


In the next few months, during the very period in 
which Vogue’s special Fashion Numbers appear, you 
will be selecting your entire wardrobe for the coming 
spring and summer, and spending hundreds of dol- 
lars for the suits, hats, gowns and accessories that you 


select. 


Consider then, that for $2, a tiny fraction of your 
loss on one ill-chosen hat or gown, you may secure 
eleven issues of Vogue—an assurance of valuable and 
new ideas and an insurance agent against costly 


Don’t Send Money 


You need not bother to enclose a cheque or even to write a letter. 


failures. 


The coupon opposite will do, and is easier and 


uicker. 


With 


one stroke of the pen, you will solve your entire clothes problem 


for the coming spring and summer. 


$5 a year (24 issues). 


Regular subscription price 
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on his shoes 


would have saved the minutes 
and ‘‘made the train’’. 
Shoes with Lacing Hooks can be bought 





= Lacing Sache 














from up-to-date dealers. 
Insist on having what you want. 
— 
FREE MENTAL POWER ANALYSIS 

Move: step out of the rut; get somewhere; be some- 
body apteating your mental possibilities and make 
a real ecess of your life. Send for test sheet, of 
24 questions on mental subjects, write your answers 
and recive free analysis of your mental power, by 
Profes Arthur H. Stevens, whose articles on mental 
trainir are featured by Public Ledger Syndicate, 


LaSalle Extension University, Pathe Review, etc. 


for t sheet to-day. 
PROF. ARTHUR H. STEVENS, 
ioe Surrey Department, 
N 


120 Ninth St. 


Write 


Washington, D. C. 
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THE SPECULATOR 
Marquis, I’ll give you a kiss when you 
give me my letter. 
“Not until the next ys in pos- 
tal rates, Count 
Lustige Blatter” (Berlin). 





YNURIN 


EYES 


IRRITATED BY 


SUN.WIND,DUST &-CINDERS 


MMENDED & SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & OPTICIANS 
weirs 20 bal eee oon toon MURLNE CO. CHICACOUSA 





GARS 


"MADE AT al WwESsT— 





- LIFE : 


The Bon Dieu and 
the Typist 
(Continued from page 22) 


Testament, poisoned gas, William 
Hohenzollern—” 

“Not quite so fast, please. 
do you spell the last ?” 

““H-o-h-e-n— hohen—z-o-1-l-e-r-n. 
That will do for the moment.” 

“What length of life will you give 
them ?” 

“I was thinking of about seventy 
years.” 

“Isn’t it rather hard to make them 
so clever and so appreciative and 
then cut off their lives so short?” 

“Why ?” 

“It seems to me that you should 
either make them less self-conscious 
and sensitive and capable, and give 
them a brief life, or, having made 
them so wonderful, let them have 
a real chance to do something. It 
looks to me as if they will begin 
to decay almost before they are 
mature.” 

“T’ve thought about that. That’s 
all right. That’s part of the scheme.” 

“And they'll always be nearly 
grasping happiness, but not quite?” 

“Yes.” 

“But if ever they should grasp it, 
the present will instantly be the 
past ?” 

“Yes.” : 

“How terrible! Poor man!” said 
the typist. “I hope in so brief a 
space some of his affections may be 
strong and beautiful enough to atone 
a little.” 

“I think we can manage that,” 
said the Bon Dieu. “But don’t be 
so sentimental, Miss Giving. And 
now you can go to lunch, and let 
me have a fair transcript of the 
notes after. We'll make to-morrow 
the first day. Let’s see, what do we 
begin with?” 

“Light.” 

“Oh, yes, light.” 


How 


It was then that I woke up. 

“Is it conceivable,” I have asked 
more than one of my friends, “that 
it all began like that?” 

“But how could there have been 
typewriters?” they have said. “Im- 
possible I” 

I agree. 





A Shirker 


Mrs. Parke: My husband doesn’t 
look well—he seems quite thin and 
tired. 

Mrs. Lane: You haven't said 
that to him, have you? 


Mrs. Parke: Oh dear, no; I 


thought you would rather tell him 
yourself. 












There he stands—old Rameses—as his 
people built him two thousand years 
ago, Pharaoh of all the Pharaohs. Stand 
before him today and you go with 
him, to the blasts of trumpets, tearing up 
the sands of Egypt in his chariots of War. 


But Rameses is only one incident of a 
thousand — mystery, history and ro- 
mance—which will fill to overflowing 
the 66 wonderful days this Winter on 
the Cruise of the 


Mauretania 


The Luxurious 
TO THE 


Mediterranean 


The Seventh Sea of Delight 
Sailing from New York Feb. 7th 


Returning to New York April 13th 


Of all the fascinating opportunities for 
travel this Winter, there is none to com- 
pare, from any point of view, with this 
epoch making Cruise under the experi- 
enced management of the American 


Express Travel Department. 


The Mauretania will be your home all 
the way. Every luxury and comfort on 
this Blue Ribbon Cunarder is assured. 


Leisurely inland excursions with every 
detail carefully planned for personal 
comfort and enjoyment: — AZORES, 
MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, CADIZ, 
ALGIERS, MONTE CARLO, NAPLES, 
THE DARDANELLES, CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, ATHENS, PALESTINE, 
ALEXANDRIA, Up the Nile to the FIRST 
CATARACT; CORSICA, the home of 
Napoleon, LISBON, SOUTHAMPTON, 
LONDON (5 days), CHERBOURG. 


ALSO: 


The Pacific Liner “Ebro” 
to SOUTH AMERICA 


68 days across and below the Equator 


From New York 
January 24, 1923 
Visiting th ost interesting ports including 
Robinson Caunne" "s Island——across che Andes 
Mountains. 8 days at ~w de 
Centennial $1 


several special = to as Beatilien 
up to February 17. 


For full particulars, call or phone 
any American Express office or write 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Department 


| 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


+ 


aneiro (Brazilian 
and a Also 
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Theatre Magazine 


ANNOUNCES AS ITS FEATURE 
DEPARTMENTS FOR 1923 


R. HORNBLOW GOES TO THE PLAY—This 
M Ciermeusty popular feature of Theatre 

Magazine, which has done much to establish 

the magazine, internationally, as the leading 
spokesman on the subject of the American theatre 
will, of course, remain as the core and spine of 
every issue. There are but few great nationally read 
dramatic critics in this country and none that write 
with greater authority or in more readable style than 
Mr. Hornblow. 


NEW PAGE of review and comment upon the 

films by CLAYTON HAMILTON. Mr. 

Hamilton, one of the foremost critics of drama- 

tic art living, is fresh from a vivid two-year 
experience in the motion picture industry and his 
first writings upon the subject begin with the Jan- 
uary ‘“‘Theatre’’ and will be watched with unusual 
interest. 


HE MIRRORS OF STAGELAND—A brilliant 
and often scathing analysis, under the micro- 


scope, of Broadway's famous 


read. This new department will probably be con- 


tinued throughout the year, treating three or four 


personalities monthly. 


USIC—This recently started department con- 
ducted by ROBERT NATHAN, former musi- 


cal critic of the ‘‘Brooklyn Daily Eagle,”’ 


has already found marked response among 


those of our readers who wish to be kept advised 


on matters of interest in the concert and opera world 
that the person who counts himself well-informed 


must know. Its treatment, 


otherwise, will be untechnical. 


figures. The 

writer—who signs herself ‘“The Lady with the 
Lorgnette’’"—bears a name that is one of the two or 
three best known journalistic names in America and 
her reason for anonymity willb e patent to those who 


both in criticism and 





ICTURES—THEATRE MAGAZINE 
for its pictures. 


is famous 


The artist photographers of 


America vie with each other to have us publish 
their work, in the realization that such publica- 
tion is the last word in recognition of its artistry. 
No magazine—anywhere in the world—prints monthly 
so rare and beautiful a collection of studies and 


portraits. 


OREIGN LETTERS—No accomplishment of in- 
Sepest in the theatre anywhere in the world will 


to 


reported by ‘Th 
during the coming year. 


eatre Magazine’’ 


We have organized a 


globe-wide chain of correspondents who will keep us 


au courant of 


activities everywhere, 


par- 
ticularly with a view to covering materiall of especial 
interest to American readers. 


Other monthly features will be as usual, 
leading articles and interviews by authorita- 


tive writers, and the 
Stage Fashions, The 


ages given over to 
romenades of Ange- 


lina, and The Vanity Box, Motor Cars, 


Lovely Homes and Travel. 


The latest and 


best will always be found in THEATRE 


MAGAZINE. 
35¢ a copy 


« — 


 SOUUETERENTSRON NTE TONE TEETH 


$4.00 the year 


* THEATRE MAGAZINE IS ON SALE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


NEW PAGE of review and comment upon the 
variety stage to be conducted by BLAND 
JOHANESON. As vaudeville improves, which 
it has been doing steadily, intelligent people 
everywhere—especially in centres not served regularly 
by the legitimate stage—are forming a keen interest 
in the world of the two-a-day. This entertaining 
and informative page, to be conducted by an expert, 
will be the first of its sort in a first-class magazine. 


EARD ON BROADWAY —This highly popular 

double-page feature, signed anonymously, will 

, Of course, continued. It is * chatterbox 

and news guide to the inner theatre and serves 

up tid-bits of newsy information one rarely sees 

elsewhere. ‘‘L’Homme qui Sait’ is not a writer. 

He is a man of the theatre, so singularly situated as 

to be the intimate of hundreds of its people and 
cognizant of all its doings. 


ROADWAY SUCCESSES—both in complete 
ictures and condensed text form—have long 
een highly entertaining features of ‘‘THE- 
ATRE.’" Those especiaily whose visits to 
Broadway are, of necessity, long and far between 
and who love the theatre or who care to be inform- 
ed about its recent achievements find this depart- 
ment a faithful and fascinating substitute for the 
real thing. 


whom the improvement and development of 

the drama in America is due in no small part 

have their own pages in ‘““‘THEATRE.” The 
amateur everywhere—in school and college as well 
as non-scholastic—is kept intimately in touch with 
what is what in the world of amateur theatricals. 


Special Offer 
6 Months for t. 
$1.00 instead of $2.00.” :2:s875 


 _Theatre 
a Magazine 
Pa 6 East 39th 
e Street 


‘ New York 


Arnon. the imps “faithful” of the theatre to 


+’ Gentlemen: I enclose 

. $1.00 for which please 

,’ . enter my subscription for 

,” January, February, March 
and April, and send the No- 
vember and December 1922 is- 


sues, Free. 
” (Add 25¢ for Canadian postage) 


























The Canzy Patntine Co., Inc. Beruienem, Pa. 





THE SILENT DRAMA 
Recent Developments 





(The regular Silent Drama Department 
will be found on page 26) 


The Toll of the Sea. Metro— 
A variation of the old “Madame Butter- 
fly” theme, done in a Chinese setting, 
and photographed by the new Techmi- 
color process. The acting is good, and 
the color is marvellous—although the 
natural greens still look a bit faded. 


East Is West. First National— 
Constance Talmadge carries cuteness to 
the nth power in this obvious but amus- 
ing comedy. 


Hungry Hearts. Goldwyn.—A grim, 
dismal story of Jewish immigrants, re- 
lieved by the intensely human humor 
of Montague Glass. 


Anna Ascends. Paramount.—\iore 
immigrants, with an added dash of 
melodrama. Alice Brady does some fine 
work, but makes too many faces 


Lorna Doone. First. National— 
Maurice Tourneur’s production of 
Blackmore’s novel, with flashes of beau- 
ty and drama, and also many streaks 
of ham. 


Outcast. Paramount.—Elsie Fer- 
guson.as a lady of easy virtue who rises 
above her surroundings. The chief ob- 
stacle in her path was provided by the 
censors. 


Robin Hood. 
page 26. 


United Artists —See 


Tess of the Storm Country. United 
Artists—Mary Pickford tries hard to 
revive a former success, but the saw- 
dust stuffing shows through. 


Ebb Tide. Paramount.—A crew of 
desperate villains are let loose in the 
South Seas, and the subsequent pro- 
ceedings are just what you might ex- 
pect. There is also a devil-fish mixed 
up in the affair. 


One Exciting Night.—United Art- 
ists. —D. W. Griffith goes in for rys- 
tery melodrama with both feet. The 
result is a picture which is thrilling 


and funny, althoughi considerably lower 
in the brow than most of Mr. Griffith's 
masterpieces. 

For Review Next Week. “/he 


Beautiful and Damned.” “Thirty Days” 
and “Broken Chains.” 
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Have You a New Resolution in Your Home? 


Try this one.on your List 


WHEREAS, despite Lenine, Trotzky, Kemal Pasha, the Kaiser’s Memoirs, 
the New York Yankees, and Wood Alcohol, a New Year is 
about to happen, and 


WHEREAS, it is customary to ‘celebrate such an event by the making 
of resolutions for a better Life during the ensuing twelve 
months, therefore 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT it is the sense (of Humor) of this Meeting that 
LIFE for 1923, beginning with the 4oth Anniversary Number next 
week, contain the best number of leaves that anybody. ever turned 
over, and that the subscription price remain at Five little Dollars, 
and that everyone be urged-to say it with coupons, Also, that 
a copy of these resolutions be printed in LIFE where he who 
borrows may tead, and perhaps take the hint. 


Obey that Impulse, Mr. Gallagher! 
Sign that Coupon, Mr. Shean! 


. ’ 
‘ 
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An advertisement, like a stocking, 
is most interesting when it is attrac- 
| tively filled. The human-interest 

fact in this advertisement is that 
more people buy Phoenix hosiery 
than any other kind, making it 
the standard of the world, because 
of its long mileage endurance and 
rugged elegance. There is romance 
in the thought that real worth 
usually gets its deserved approval. 
From out of the great Phoenix fac- 
tories, to men,women and children 
everywhere, now comes a giant 
share of the hosiery of the world. 


PHOENIX 


HOSIERY 
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